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A week in eastern Texas 

Roland M. Harper 
(with five text figures) 

Introduction 

Diversity of the coastal plain in Texas. — Of the fifty or more geo- 
graphical divisions of the coastal plain of the eastern United States, 
differing significantly in soil, topography, vegetation, etc., very 
few extend through more than two states, or are as much as two 
hundred miles in longest dimension; and none of the divisions in 
Texas, with the possible exception of the red hills in the extreme 
east, can be closely correlated geographically with anything east of 
the Mississippi River. The number of natural regions in the 
Texas coastal plain, between the Red River on the north, the 
Sabine on the east, and the Rio Grande on the southwest, cannot 
yet be stated with exactness, but must be at least a dozen. The 
first noteworthy attempt to map them seems to have been that of 
Dr. R. H. Loughridge, in his report on cotton production in Texas, 
in the 5th volume of the Tenth Census, 1884 (colored map facing 
page 671).* This covered the whole state, and is probably more 
accurate for the coastal plain than for the remainder, for there were 
no railroads in the western half of the state in those days. In the 
accompanying text the various regions were described, with 
reference to soils, vegetation, agriculture, etc. 

In 1900 Robert T. Hill published in "Topographic Folio No. 3" 
of the U. S. Geological Survey an excellent regional map of Texas 
and part of New Mexico and what is now Oklahoma, which has 
been copied by some of the other writers referred to below ;| but 

* A worthy successor to Loughridge's map is a colored soil map of the principal 
cotton-producing regions of the United States, by H. H. Bennett, on page 8 of the 
section of the folio Atlas of American Agriculture devoted to cotton, published by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture early in 1919. 

t The same map appeared the following year as Plate 1 (opposite page 26) of a 
ponderous monograph on the Black and Grand Prairies of Texas by the same author, 
which constitutes Part 7 of the 21st Annual Report of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
and is more accessible than the Topographic Folio. 
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he recognized at that time only four or five divisions in the coastal 
plain. Vernon Bailey, in his " Biological survey of Texas" 
(U. S. Dept. Agriculture, N. Am. Fauna No. 25. Oct., 1905), 
discussed the distribution of plants and animals (mainly the 
latter) in the same territory mapped by Hill, with special reference 
to climate, paying very little attention to the pronounced con- 
trasts of soil, and using a colored map that treats the whole 
coastal plain of Texas, east and north of a line drawn through 
Austin and Victoria, as a unit, under the designation of " Austrori- 
parian" area. (The " life-zone" system of the U. S. Biological 
Survey, being based on climatic factors, does not work out very 
satisfactorily in non-mountainous regions.) In the text, however, 
Bailey admits that the country near the coast has some sub- 
tropical characteristics, and that the flora of the black prairie, coast 
prairie, marshes, islands and beaches is different from that of the 
wooded portions of the humid area. 

Another important geographical work, covering approximately 
the same territory as the present paper, is " Geology and under- 
ground waters of the southeastern part of the Texas coastal plain," 
by Alexander Deussen (U. S. Geol. Surv. Water Supply Paper 
335, with 365 pages and 9 plates. 1914). This includes a pretty 
good though brief account of the regional geography, with a few 
notes on the forest growth. Additional information of a similar 
nature may be gathered from several state and government geologi- 
cal reports which do not need to be enumerated here, and from the 
government soil surveys of various counties.* 

A recent study in regional geography, covering the whole 
state, is "Studies in the industrial resources of Texas," by L. H. 
Haney and others, constituting University of Texas Bulletin 3 of 
the 191 5 series, with 105 pages, and including a map which divides 

* Since this manuscript was sent to the editor there has appeared University 
of Texas Bulletin 1869 (i.e., no. 69 of the 1918 series), on The geology of East 
Texas, by E. T. Dumble, comprising 396 pages, 9 half-tone plates, and 3 loose 
maps. (It is dated Dec. 10, 1918, but does not seem to have been published until 
March, 1920.) On page 271 is mentioned a more or less interrupted tongue of the 
coast prairie extending inland to the northwestern portion of Liberty County, but 
the information came too late to be utilized in drawing my map, and is hardly defi- 
nite enough anyway. Sundry other references to prairies, mounds, salt licks, rock 
outcrops, etc., scattered through the bulletin are of some botanical interest. 
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the state into eleven regions and indicates land values for each 
county by shading.* 

Geological and climatic relations. — From Pennsylvania to 
Alabama there is a vast geological hiatus at the fall-line, between 
the metamorphic rocks of the Piedmont region (and Triassic 
sedimentary strata for part of the distance across North Carolina) 
and the unindurated Cretaceous and later strata of the coastal 
plain. From Alabama to Illinois and Oklahoma the coastal 
plain formations at the fall-line abut against Paleozoic strata, 
which although mainly horizontal and unaltered are characterized 
by an abundance of hard rock, something that is relatively scarce 
in the coastal plain. In Texas, however, the fall-line is hard to 
define, for strata of Cretaceous age in practically uninterrupted 
series extend from the unquestioned coastal plain area far into 
the interior, merging into the southern extremity of the Great 
Plains, a province whose rocks are mostly of the same age as the 
coastal plain strata, but nearly as hard on the average as those of 
Paleozoic age. But in Texas it is customary to place the boun- 
dary of the coastal plain somewhat arbitrarily at the inland edge of 
the black prairie belt (described farther on). From the vicinity 
of Austin southwestward this boundary corresponds pretty closely 
with a displacement known as the Balcones fault, which marks a 
rather abrupt transition from the undulating black prairie to the 
rocky hills of the Edwards Plateau. 

As in Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, the distribution of 
vegetation and other biotic features in Texas can be correlated 
pretty well with geological formations, although there are some 
discrepancies between existing geological and vegetation' maps, 
which however may diminish with the progress of exploration. 
But in Texas one encounters an environmental factor that does 
not occur in the coastal plain anywhere farther east (except to a 
limited degree on the Florida Keys), namely, aridity. The iso- 
hyetal line of 35 inches annual rainfall, which with the tem- 
perature prevailing in that latitude marks approximately the 
transition from humid to semi-arid conditions, passes through or 

* A review of this by F. V. Emerson (Geog. Review 2: 384-385. Nov. 1916) 
reproduces the same map, and may be more accessible to some readers. 
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near Austin and thence in a southeasterly direction to the Gulf 
coast.* The trip on which the present paper is based did not take 
me southwest of Austin, and consequently the following observa- 
tions are practically confined to the eastern forest region, with 
ample rainfall. 

Previous botanical work in eastern Texas. — The humid portion 
of Texas (which is approximately the northeastern two thirds of 
the coastal plain), although it is the most thickly settled and 
accessible part of the state, has received proportionately much less 
attention from botanists than the semi-arid portions*; presumably 
mainly because the great majority of the plants there occur also 
east of the Mississippi River, so that collectors entering Texas 
from the East have generally pushed on to the drier regions in 
search of novelties. 

This state of affairs is well illustrated by a brief history of 
botanical investigation in Texas, with a bibliography of about 125 
titles, by Charles H. Winkler, constituting University of Texas 
Bulletin 18 of the 1915 series. Of the works cited therein, 21 are 
hard to classify or of doubtful value as far as descriptions of the 
vegetation or flora are concerned, several of them dealing with 
only one species; 38 relate to Texas and some additional territory 
besides, chiefly New Mexico or Mexico, or both; 25 cover the 
whole state, if only for trees or some one family of plants; 34 are 
restricted to the regions with limited rainfall, and only 7 to eastern 
Texas alone. If omitted papers (some of which are mentioned 
farther on) and those published since were added it would not 
change these proportions much. 

Between 1892 and 1896 E. N. Plank contributed to Garden 
and Forest twenty-nine narratives of botanical trips in Texas (all 
of which were overlooked by Winkler), but only four or five of 
these pertain to the humid portions of the state. (In the ten 
volumes of that magazine there are a few other Texas articles, but 
apparently none of them touch the area under consideration.) 

Professor William L. Bray, while at the University of Texas, 
sketched the forests of the whole state in 1904 in Bulletin 47 of 
the U. S. Bureau of Forestry, and again early in 1907 in Bulletin 

* See Vernon Bailey's map previously referred to and also the precipitation maps 
in some of Professor Bray's papers cited farther on. 
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82 of the University, entitled, "Distribution and adaptation of the 
vegetation of Texas," using in the latter some of the same half- 
tone illustrations as in his government bulletin, but including 
notes on shrubs and herbs as well as trees, more ecological specu- 
lations, and an abridged bibliography of twenty titles. 

A noteworthy paper on eastern Texas vegetation, not cited by 
Bray or Winkler, is by the late James E. Gow, on "An ecological 
study of the Sabine and Neches Valleys, Texas" (Proc. Iowa 
Acad. Sci. 12:39-47. pi. g-11. 1905). This divides the vegetation 
of the area treated (which was mainly in the long-leaf pine region) 
into six habitat groups, and lists the common trees and a few 
other plants in each. About the same time appeared U. S. Forest 
Service Bulletin 64, on "Loblolly pine in eastern Texas," by 
Raphael Zon, which maps one of the other regions discussed 
herein and describes the condition of its forests in considerable de- 
tail from the standpoint of the professional forester. 

J. H. Foster, while state forester, published in 1917, jointly 
with his assistant H. B. Krausz and one or two others, two useful 
illustrated bulletins: No. 3, "A general survey of Texas wood- 
lands," and No. 5, "Forest resources of eastern Texas." The 
first contains a small but pretty good soil map of the state, by a 
local specialist, and a small map of the forest regions of the coastal 
plain portion, which fits geographical conditions better in some 
respects than the maps prepared by geologists and soil investi- 
gators. 

One of the few "local floras" for eastern Texas is "A list of 
trees and shrubs occurring in the vicinity of Huntsville, Texas," 
by Carl Hartman (Trans. Texas Acad. Sci. 12 2 : 66-90. 1913). 
This is an annotated catalogue of 62 trees, 24 shrubs, 18 woody 
vines and two herbaceous vines, but includes 25 introduced or 
cultivated species, and a few of the shrubs seem to be wrongly 
identified. An interesting feature of the list is that nearly all 
the species range far to the eastward, but many of them not much 
farther westward, showing that the locality is near the western 
edge of the humid area. 

Investigations of the writer. — In July, 191 5, I crossed Texas from 
east to west where it is widest, but on one of the fastest trains, 
with little opportunity to study any of the vegetation at close 
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range, and many of the characteristic plants were then unfamiliar 
to me. In the summer of 1 91 8 a trip through the coastal plain 
from Virginia to Texas, for the purpose of collecting Ilex vomitoria 
from representative localities for the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture,* gave me a long-desired opportunity to investigate some 
of the interesting phytogeographical problems of the "Lone 
Star State." On this trip I spent a week in Texas, taking notes 
on the vegetation of at least twenty counties, and walking around 
in the forests and prairies of four or five of them, where I could 
thus make more accurate guesses as to the identity of unfamiliar 
species than was possible from a train. On account of the large 
territory to be covered in a short time it was not practicable to 
carry any sort of manual with me or to collect miscellaneous speci- 
mens for subsequent identification, but Professor Bray had given 
me some useful information by letter before I started, and at the 
University of Texas Miss M. S. Young (since deceased), of the 
Department of Botany, helped identify a few of the plants that 
I described to her as having seen a few days before. 

My itinerary in Texas in August, 191 8, was as follows: 
On the afternoon of the 20th I entered the state near the 
southeastern corner of Newton County by way of the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Ry. (Gulf Coast Lines) — which comes into Texas 
on the Kansas City Southern tracks — and stopped at Beaumont, 
about 25 miles farther on. On the 21st from Beaumont to Port 
Arthur (about 20 miles) by trolley car, and back the same way 
except for getting off and walking a few miles through the coast 
prairies, from Neches Junction to Nederland. On the 22d from 
Beaumont to KoUntze, 25 miles northwestward, by the Texas 
& New Orleans R. R. (Southern Pacific system), and after ex- 
ploring the long-leaf pine forests around Kountze for a few hours 
I went westward by the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., getting 
well into Montgomery County by nightfall, changing to the H. & 
T. C. at Navasota, and arriving at College Station about mid- 
night. On the 23d from College Station to Valley Junction and 
Austin by the International & Great Northern Ry. The 24th 

* For an account of some of the results of the trip, see F. B. Power and V. K. 
Chestnut, Ilex vomitoria as a native source of caffeine. Jour. Am. Chemical Soc. 41 : 
1307-1312. Aug., 1919. 
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was spent in the vicinity of Austin, part of the time outside of the 
coastal plain. 

On the 25th I went from Austin to Hempstead and Houston j 
by the Houston & Texas Central R. R. (Southern Pacific). On 
the 26th from Houston to Columbia by the I. & G. N. Ry., 50 miles, 
then on foot down the right side of the Brazos River eight or ten 
miles, to Brazoria, and back to Houston by the St. Louis, Browns- 
ville & Mexico Ry. (Gulf Coast Lines), which uses the Santa Fe 
tracks the last 28 miles or so. On the 27th from Houston to the 
Sabine River at Logansport, Louisiana, by the Houston East & 
West Texas Ry. (Southern Pacific), and on northeastward into 
Louisiana. 

Seven or eight regions were studied sufficiently to be described 
briefly in this paper, but of course I did not cross their boundaries 
at enough points to warrant any attempt to revise the regional 
maps already referred to. The small map published here (Fig. i) 
will help the reader to follow the regional descriptions, but in 
itself can not be regarded as contributing anything new to the 
knowledge of Texas geography. Two or three of the regions 
crossed will require further study before they can be described, 
and for one of them (which may be divisible into two or more) 
I have not even found a suitable name.* 

Observations in the vicinity of Austin. — Near Austin, the only 
place where I crossed the boundary of the coastal plain in Texas, 
there is a great contrast between the rocky and almost unin- 
habited Edwards Plateau -west of the city and the undulating 
and highly cultivated black prairie to the eastward. On the 
limestone hills I found myself in dwarf forests or thickets as strange 
to me as were the tropical hammocks south of Miami, Florida, 
when I first encountered them in the spring of 1909. f This vege- 
tation has been described at considerable length by Professor Bray 
in some of his best-known papers, and I can add no facts of impor- 
tance about it. No doubt some of the characteristic species can 

* This difficulty is much like that of a taxonomist who monographs a genus or 
family and finds a few specimens that cannot be referred to known species but 
cannot be described for lack of information about some of their essential characters. 

tin this connection see the chapter entitled "Bewilderment" (pp. 96-103) in 
Bradford Torrey's book "Nature's Invitation" (Boston, 1904), which describes the 
author's first experience with the subtropical flora near Miami. 
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be found at isolated stations farther east (though I have looked in 
vain in the botanical literature for any definite information on 
that point), but for all practical purposes the ranges of many 
must terminate right there. 

There is one plant of that neighborhood which deserves special 
mention here, however. From Palm Valley to Austin, some 
twenty miles, the International & Great Northern Ry. runs practi- 
cally on the fall-line, and along there, as well as in a few other 




Fig. i. Map showing approximate location of the regions described herein 
and routes of the author in 1915 and 1918. Scale about 1 to 4,700,000, or 75 miles 
to the inch. 

places near Austin, a small species of Tillandsia was conspicuous 
on the branches of live oaks. By Texas botanists this has been 
referred without question to T. recurvata L., but it differs from 
that species as represented in Florida in being more densely 
tufted, and especially in its environment. It has been made the 
subject of a special study by Willie I. Birge,* with a map of its 

* The anatomy and some biological [sic] aspects of the "ball moss," Tillandsia 
recurvata L. Univ. Texas Bull. 194. 24 pp., 10 pis. "Aug. 8, 191 1." (Apparently 
published about the beginning of 1912.) 
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known distribution in Texas, showing that it extends north to 
about latitude 31 in Bell County, but no farther east than Fayette 
and Lavaca Counties, being thus practically confined to the 
semi-arid regions.* The corresponding plant in Florida is con- 
fined to the peninsula, mainly south of latitude 30 , where the 
average annual rainfall exceeds 50 inches. (There it often grows 
on insulated wires, which perhaps it does not do in Texas.) The 
Texas plant at its northern limit must be subject to much colder 
winter weather than the Florida one, too. If it was all one species 
there would be no good reason apparently why it should not be 
found also in Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama, like T. usneoides, 
with which it is often intimately associated. This seems to be a 
good opportunity for some taxonomist to investigate and make a 
new species or subspecies. 

Regional descriptions of the coastal plain 
The various divisions of the coastal plain, whose vegetation 
was studied from the train, will now be taken up as nearly as 
possible in geological order, beginning at the fall-line and ending 
at the coast. As usual the plants listed will be divided into trees, 
shrubs, herbs, etc., and arranged in approximate order of abundance 
in each group, with the rarer species omitted. The names of ever- 
greens (or in the case of semi-evergreens only the specific names) 
are printed in heavy type, to suggest the winter aspect of the 
forests, and those of weeds enclosed in parentheses, so that the 
reader who may wish to picture to himself the appearance of the 
original vegetation can skip them. 

The black prairie belt is one of the most distinct natural regions 
in Texas, and it has been delineated pretty accurately on quite a 
number of maps, geological and otherwise. It corresponds with 
the area of outcropping of certain upper Cretaceous limestones, 
plus a strip, a few miles wide at the eastern edge, of the lowest 
Eocene strata (Midway formation), which is equally calcareous 
and has very similar soils except for being perhaps a little more 
rocky. (This strip has been designated by Hill and Deussen as 

* This is commented on by Miss Birge on page 8 of her paper as follows: "It is 
quite evident that Tillandsia recurvata demands a semi-arid rather than a swampy 
environment to which Small in his Flora of the Southeastern United States entirely 
confines it." 
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the eastern marginal prairie.) The topography is undulating to 
moderately hilly, and the prevailing color of the upland soils is 
black or very dark gray. The soil is so fertile that the greater 
part of the area is cultivated now,* but from all accounts it must 
have been originally a typical prairie, for there seems to be no 
record of any forest except along streams and in rocky places. 

Many geographical details about this region, with occasional 
references to vegetation, can be found in Hill's monograph on 
the Black and Grand Prairies and Deussen's Water Supply 
Paper 335 previously cited. Published botanical information is 
rather meager, the writer having found nothing better in that line 
than a list of a few of the characteristic plants published by 
Pammel in 1893,! and another short list in Bray's Bulletin 82. 

The species observed most frequently from the train, between 
the eastern edge of Williamson County and Palm Valley, and 
between Austin and the eastern corner of Travis County, in 
August, 19 1 8, were as follows: 

Small trees 

Prosopis glandulosa Hicoria Pecan 

Ulmus crassifolia Salts longifolia? 

Shrubs and vines 

Opuntia Engelmanni Vitis cinerea 

Aloysia ligustrina? 

Herbs 

{Euphorbia marginata) {Sorghum halapense) 

{Ambrosia trifida) Petalostemon sp. 

{Helianthus annuus) {Tribulus terrestris?) 
{Xanthium sp.) 

Few if any of these are typical of the original vegetation of 
the black prairies, for the trees and shrubs are chiefly confined to 
rocky places, and the herbs are nearly all weeds. Most of the 
herbs were pretty well dried up (like the corn mentioned a little 
farther on), but in a wetter season doubtless more species could 
have been recognized. 

* Over 60 per cent of the area of the black prairie counties was classed as "im- 
proved land in farms " in 1910, and along my route, in Williamson and Travis Counties, 
the proportion must be above the average, for I would have guessed it to be something 
like 90 per cent. 

t Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci. i 3 : 62. 1893. 
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This region has been correlated by geologists and soil investi- 
gators with a well-known belt of similar age in Mississippi and 
Alabama, but it differs widely from that in some features of soil, 
vegetation, population and agriculture. In the eastern black 
belt the black soils are limited in extent and chiefly confined to 
low grounds, while in the Texas area black is the prevailing color 
even on the uplands. The eastern belt has most of its rain in 
winter and spring, and the western in early summer. The origin- 
ally treeless areas probably did not cover more than 10 per cent 
of the black belt in Alabama and Mississippi, while the Texas 
black belt must have been nearly all prairie. In the black belt of 
Alabama about three-fourths of the inhabitants are negroes 
(which has led some persons in other states to imagine that its 
name referred to that 'fact), while in the corresponding part of 
Texas negroes constitute only about one sixth of the total. 

In the last ten years or so, since the coming of the boll-weevil, 
the cotton fields of central Alabama have largely given way to 
hay and pasture; but in the black belt of Texas, which has had the 
weevil much longer, cotton is still king, and there is very little 
pasture, at least in the latitude of Austin. In 1909-1910 the 
average farm in that region had about 32 acres of cotton and 15 
of corn out of a total of 64.5 "improved," and the yield of both 
was above the state average. At the time of my last visit the 
precipitation had been below normal for several months over 
most of Texas, and the corn-stalks standing in the fields, from 
which the "fodder" had been "pulled" some time before, were 
bleached to a pale straw color, contrasting strongly with the 
black soil; while the cotton in neighboring fields, though short of 
stature, was full of healthy dark green leaves: and I do not remem- 
ber ever seeing paler corn or greener cotton plants. 

In this region I was impressed with the neat and prosperous 
appearance of the farm-houses, which appeared almost equal to 
those of Illinois. On digging out statistics later from census reports 
I found that the average value of farm buildings in 191 o in 15 
black prairie counties of Texas was only $592 ($641 for whites* 

* If we had figures for Anglo-Saxons alone the building values for that race would 
be higher than those given above, for the white population of this part of Texas 
includes quite a number of Mexicans (not separated in the census unless they happened 
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and $241 for negroes), which seems rather low; but the two 
counties that I crossed are above the regional average in that 
respect, and there may also have been some improvement between 
1 910 and 1 91 8. Windmills, another token of moderate prosperity, 
are much more frequent in the black prairie belt than in the 
regions farther east. 

The Lignitic belt. — At the eastern edge of the black prairies 
as above defined there is a pretty sudden transition to a non- 
calcareous belt, about 15 miles wide in the latitude of Austin but 
wider northward, characterized by Eocene strata of the Wilcox 
formation (Lignitic of the older geologists), which give rise to 
rather sandy soils with pale clayey subsoils. There is also a good 
deal of ferruginous sandstone, similar to that which can be seen on 
many non-calcareous uplands in the coastal plain from New 
Jersey to Mississippi. Quite a number of lignite mines and brick 
and tile plants can be seen from the train, and the domestic 
water supply is mostly from dug wells, indicating pretty good 
water — something that is not very abundant in Texas. On 
account of the comparatively poor soil, only about one fourth of 
the area is cultivated (30.5 per cent improved in 1910 in a few 
selected counties, all of which include parts of more fertile regions 
on either side). 

I crossed this belt in 191 5 in Caldwell and neighboring counties, 
and in 191 8 in Milam and Bastrop, but only the 191 8 notes are 
used here. The vegetation has little in common with that of the 
black prairies. Quercus stellata constitutes about two-thirds of 
the forest and Q. marylandica about one third, and both are 
small, hardly fit for saw timber. No regular shrubs were noticed, 
but Vitis cinerea is a common vine, and Daubentonia longifolia 
(called Sesbania Cavanillesii by some of the older writers on Texas 
plants, such as Plank), a tall woody herb or short-lived shrub, is a 
common weed. The prevailing herbs are about as follows: 

Andropogon scoparius {Sesbania sp.?) 

(Croton capitatus) Baptisia leucophaea? 

Eupatorium compositifolium (Froelichia campestris) 
(Helenium tenuifolium) 



to be born in Mexico, though some of the counties provide separate schools for them 
as they do for negroes), and their standards of living are little if any higher than those 
of the negroes. In the Alabama black belt the average farm building values for 
whites and negroes in 1910 were $897 and $114, respectively. 
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An interesting feature of this belt is the occurrence, in its 
northern portions, of several "salt domes/ ' which have attracted 
considerable attention from oil prospectors but which have ap- 
parently never been investigated botanically.* 

An indication of the difference in soil fertility between this 
and the black prairie belt is that in 1909-10 the prairie farmers 
spent less than a third of a cent for fertilizers, for each acre of 
improved land, while those in the Lignitic belt spent a little over 
two cents an acre. 

Areas of uncertain relationship. — East of the Lignitic belt and 
west of the Trinity River are the Fayette prairie and one or two 
other kinds of country that have not been accurately mapped, 
and whose boundaries I could not locate satisfactorily in the short 
time available, especially when I crossed some of them at night. 
The belt in which College Station is situated seems to be char- 
acterized by buff-colored rather clayey soils of medium fertility, 
and very open forests of small oaks and other deciduous trees. 
The Fayette prairie resembles the black prairie in the color of its 
soil, but is flatter and less than half cultivated, with a larger 
percentage of negroes. Live oak growing in clumps or "mott^s'' 
is a characteristic feature in some places. The yield of corn 
per acre, in a few counties selected as typical, is even higher than 
in the black prairie. The blackness of the soil is noteworthy, for 
it is derived from Eocene strata that are not as obviously cal- 
careous as are the Cretaceous rocks of the black prairie. For 
some reason apparently not yet explained, almost any formation 
in Texas can make a black soil, just as in Alabama and Georgia 
many kinds of rock weather into red clay, and in Florida the 
final product is commonly sand. In some parts of eastern Texas 
one can see the curious combination of black soils and red subsoils. 
No doubt the complete explanation will have to take climate into 
consideration. 

The red hills, or short leaf pine region. — This region, in the ex- 
treme eastern part of the state, is an extensive area characterized 
by Eocene strata a little younger than those of the Lignitic belt, 

* For a description of one about a mile in diameter, in Freestone County, sur- 
rounded by a narrow strip of marsh grass, see E. DeGolyer, Jour. Geology (Chicago) 
27: 647-663./. 1, 2. "Nov.-Dec. 1919" [Feb. 1920]. 
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which adjoins it on the west. The boundary between this and 
the nondescript country around College Station has not been 
definitely located, but is probably somewhere near the Trinity 
River. This region does not differ conspicuously from the Eocene 
red hill belt that extends from South Carolina to Mississippi, but 
it is separated from that by the width of the Mississippi River 
bottoms, a gap of about ioo miles.* 




Fig. 2. Looking south from train at Hanson, Shelby County, about six miles 
from the Sabine River; a scene very typical of the red hill region as far as topog- 
raphy, general aspect of forests, and relative amount of cleared land is concerned. 
August 27. 



The soil is usually reddish and loamy, the topography moder- 
ately hilly (see Fig. 2), and the country about one third culti- 
vated. In 1909-10 about two thirds of the farmers were white, 
28 per cent of the land "improved," and the average expenditure 
for fertilizers 13 cents an acre. The average yield of corn was 
about 13 bushels per acre, as in the Lignitic belt. 

There seems to be very little information about this part of 
Texas in the botanical literature. Plank's "Botanical notes from 

*For descriptions of portions of this belt east of the Mississippi, see Bull. Torrey 
Club 37: 411. 1910;40:386-388. 1913. 
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Texas, XXIV"* deals with Cherokee County, but mentions only 
about a dozen species of plants, and several of these are introduced. 
I crossed the region in going from Houston to Shreveport, and the 
country between Lufkin and the Sabine River (72 miles) may be 
considered typical. The following seem to be the commonest 
woody plants along the route just indicated. 

Large trees 

Pinus echinata Hicoria alba 

Pinus Taeda Quercus Phellos 

Quercus falcata Ulmus americana 

Liquidambar Styracifiua Quercus alba 

Quercus stellata Quercus nigra 

Quercus marylandica Nyssa sylvatica? 

Small trees 

Salix nigra? Car pinus caroliniana 

Morus rubra Magnolia glauca 

Cornus Jlorida Crataegus berberifolia? 
Cercis canadensis 

Shrubs and vines 

Brunnichia cirrhosa (Daubentania longifolia) 
Rhus glabra 

As in many other wooded regions, the herbs recognizable from 
a train in summer are mostly weeds. Helenium tenuifolium seems 
to be the most abundant and Croton capitatus next, and the others 
are considerably scarcer. 

The long-leaf pine region. — This lies south of the red hills, but 
not necessarily immediately adjacent thereto. (Not having 
passed directly from one to the other in Texas, I cannot say whether 
the transition is abrupt or there is some other kind of country 
between, as the geological maps suggest.) Its western limit seems 
to be in Polk County, though very likely there are scattered 
long-leaf pines outside the area indicated on the map. It does 
not correspond with any one formation on the latest geological 
maps, but its strata are approximately contemporaneous with the 
Altahama Grit of Georgia and probably not older than Miocene. 
The topography of the parts I saw is gently undulating, but it is said 
to be more hilly farther north. Running water is rather scarce, 
probably on account of the soil, which instead of being decidedly 
sandy and holding water long after a rain, as in the Atlantic pine 

* Garden & Forest 8: 72-73. Feb. 20, 1895. 
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forests, is usually a pale yellowish loam. The Neches River, 
which drains a large part of this region, seems to be less muddy 
than most other Texas rivers, however. 

The government soil survey of the "Woodville area/' made 
in 1903, describes an area ten miles square in Tyler County. 
There are notes on the pine timber in several papers on forestry, 
but previous descriptions of the vegetation as a whole are not very 
satisfactory. The scene of Plank's first Texas article, in Garden 
and Forest (5: 399) for August 24, 1892, is laid in Tyler County, 
but there is no mention in it of the characteristic herbs of the pine 
forests, or even of Finns palustris, for that matter (which may 
indicate the presence of considerable areas of hardwood forest 
in the heart of the long-leaf pine region). Gow, in the paper 
already cited, listed 11 woody plants and 10 herbs as character- 
istic of long-leaf pine flats in winter and early spring, and two 
additional trees from pine uplands. Bray sketched the her- 
baceous vegetation briefly, on pages 84-85 of his University of 
Texas Bulletin 82, but listed only four or five species, and regretted 
his unfamiliarity with that part of the state. 

Although the soil if seen without its vegetative covering would 
look pretty good, it is evidently below the average in fertility, as 
is the case nearly everywhere where Finns palustris abounds. Im- 
proved land constituted less than 4 per cent of the total area 
in 1910, and the few farmers that cultivated it were then spending 
about 30 cents an acre for fertilizers, which is probably more than 
in any other equal area in the United States west of the 93d 
meridian. Over 70 per cent of the farmers were white, their 
farms averaged about 25 acres of improved land each (probably 
the smallest in Texas outside of irrigated districts), of which about 
three acres were devoted to cotton and ten to corn, and the yield 
of corn was about 15 bushels per acre. 

My observations on this region in Texas were limited to near 
its southern edge, in Hardin County. As in near-by parts of 
Louisiana, Finns palustris is practically the only tree on the up- 
lands there, but the small dry waterways are bordered by strips of 
hammock-like vegetation, which might be regarded as extensions 
or prongs of the region next to be described. The following list 
is based on my walks around Kountze, the county-seat, on August 
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22, extending not more than two miles east, north and west of 
there, and a few miles of car-window notes southeast and west of 
the same place. Plants of all habitats, including weeds, are 
combined here, as in-the preceding lists. 



Large trees 



Pinus palustris 
Pinus Taeda 
Magnolia grandiflora 

Liquidambar Styraciflua 
Quercus alba 
Quercus falcata 

Magnolia glauca 

Cornus florida 

Ilex vomitoria 
Myrica cerifera 
Cyrilla racemiflora 

Liquidambar Styraciflua 

Myrica pumila 
Hypericum aspalathoides? 
Ascyrum stans 



Fagus grandi folia 
Nyssa bi flora? 
Quercus laurif olia 
Quercus Michauxii 
Hicoria alba 



Small Trees 



Ilex opaca 



Large shrubs 



Cephalanthus occidentalis 
Callicarpa americana 
Batodendron arboreum 
Symplocos tinctoria 



Small shrubs 



Magnolia glauca 

Rhus Toxicodendron 




Fig. 3. Virgin forest of long-leaf pine, with no other woody plants in sight about 
two miles northwest of Kountze, Hardin County. August 22. 
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Herbs 

Andropogon furcatus? Euphorbia corollata 

Laciniaria acidota (Helenium tenuifolium) 

Laciniaria pycnostachya? Mesosphaerum rugosum 

(Diodia teres) Diodia virginiana 

Chamaecrista fasciculata {Euphorbia maculata*) 

Eupatorium rotundi folium Rudbeckia hirta? 

Chrysopsis gramini folia Polygala mariana? 

Boltonia diffusa Helianthus angustifolius 

Pluchea foetida Eupatorium semiserratum? 

Solidago odora Chondrophora nudata 

Solidago nitida? Marshallia graminifolia 

Cracca spicata? Eryngium ludovicianum 

Eupatorium Mohrii? Nama corymbosum 

Linum Jloridanum? Baptisia leucophaea? 

Eupatorium tortifolium? Stylosanthes bi flora 

Rhexia mariana? Ruellia humilis 
(and about 20 others) 

All the trees except the first-named and also the large shrubs 
are chiefly confined to the hammocks, and most of the other 
species to the open pine forests, where they are subject to periodical 
fires, as in all other forests of long-leaf pine that I have seen. 
The scarcity of woody vines here, as in the eastern pine-barrens, 
is probably correlated with fire. The first herb listed is probably 
more abundant than all the others combined, but as it was not in 
bloom at the time, I could not be sure of the species. 

A peculiar feature of the shrubby and herbaceous vegetation 
of the open pine forests is that some species which in Georgia and 
Alabama are chiefly confined to damp spots and others which 
are usually regarded as pronounced "xerophytes" here associate 
together either in hollows or on the highest spots ; possibly because 
both situations become about equally dry in dry seasons. The 
only Sarracenia known in Texas, S. Sledgei, has been reported from 
(near?) Kountze by Professor Macfarlanef (who first distinguished 
it from S.flava), but I did not come across any place wet enough 
for it. 



* Although one finds no statement to that effect in any of the manuals, the favorite 
habitat of this species seems to be railroad tracks. I have seen it in such situations in 
places as far apart as Massachusetts, Michigan, Florida and Texas. 

t Engler's Pflanzenreich 4 110 : 29. 1908. See also Jour. Elisha Mitchell Sci. 
Soc. 34, 119. 1918. (No proof of this last was sent to me, and consequently it 
contains several annoying typographical errors, most of which however are self- 
evident.) 
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My lack of books and collecting apparatus on this trip is 
reflected in the large number of interrogation points in the fore- 
going list, which however is probably the most complete hitherto 
published for this region. If there had been any descriptions of 
pine-barren vegetation in either Texas or western Louisiana to go 
by it would have facilitated the identification of the species, but 
previous botanical explorers of this region seem to have either 
visited it in winter, or concentrated their attention chiefly on the 
trees, or merely collected plants without trying to describe the 
vegetation. The great majority of the species identified grow 
also east of the Mississippi River, where there are scores of pine- 
barren plants that do not reach Texas. Consequently the Texas 
pine-barren flora is much less attractive to taxonomists than that 
farther east, which probably explains why so little has been written 
about it. 

The hammock belt, or Finns Taeda region. — The long-leaf pine 
region is bordered on the south and west by a belt of varying width 
containing what are probably the densest upland forests in Texas,* 
in which Pinus Taeda is more abundant than any other tree, and 
than it is in any other equal area west of the Mississippi River, 
apparently. This belt or region, which extends across two or 
three geological formations without much change, has been 
mapped pretty well by Zon in Bulletin 64 of the U. S. Forest 
Service, and by Foster and Krausz in their State Forester's 
Bulletins 3 and 5, previously mentioned. The boundary between 
this and the long-leaf pine region is very sharp where I crossed it, 
about twelve miles southeast and west of Kountze, even if it may 
be less sharp at other points. There does not seem to be any 
marked difference in topography, and the change can hardly be 
correlated with geology, but there must be a considerable difference 
in soil fertility. 

In 1909-10 about 10 per cent of the area was classed as im- 
proved land (over twice as much as in the long-leaf pine region) , 
and the farmers spent about 7 cents an acre for fertilizers, which is 
above the Texas average but less than a third as much as in the 
long-leaf pine region. Nearly half the farmers were negroes, and 

* The term "Big Thicket" is said to be applied locally to part of this region, in 
Hardin and Liberty Counties. 
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this is probably not the most salubrious region in the state, particu- 
larly along the Trinity River, where there is an alluvial belt a few 
miles wide so fertile that few pines are to be seen. (The Trinity 
drains a considerable portion of the black prairie previously de- 
scribed, and must carry down a great deal of fertility to be de- 
posited farther along its course.) The average value of farm 
buildings is lower than in any of the other regions here discussed, 
being, in 1910, $325 for whites and $123 for negroes. 

My notes on the hammock belt happen to be more complete 
than for any of the other regions that I saw only from the train. 
I was in it from the Sabine River to Beaumont and about ten 
miles northwest thereof, and then from about twelve miles west 
of Kountze to a point in Montgomery County undetermined on 
account of darkness, and a few days later from about Humble to 
Livingston; giving about 125 miles of car-window notes in all. 
(On the 22nd I must have passed out of it soon after nightfall, 
probably about Conroe, for I could see by the light of the full 
moon that the country west of that point was more open than 
that to the eastward. Notes taken north of Livingston on the 
27th have not been counted in the following list, for beyond that 
point I was too close to the edge of the region to see a typical 
section of it.) 

The list of plants is as follows; and in reading it it will be well 
to bear in mind that the first tree listed seems to be several times 
as abundant as its nearest competitor, though it may not constitute 
as much as half of the forest. 

Large trees 

Pinus Taeda Quercus stellata 

Liquidambar Styracifiua Hicoria alba 

Pinus echinata Quercus laurifolia 

Nyssa bijlora?* Hicoria Pecan? 

Magnolia grandiflora Quercus hybrida? 

Quercus Phellos Taxodium distichum 

Quercus fdlcata Platanus occidentalis 

Quercus alba Nyssa unijlora 

Quercus Michauxii Ulmus alata 

Quercus nigra Quercus pagodaefolia? 
Pinus palustris 

* In Florida Nyssa bijlora seems to be a perfectly distinct species, but near its 
northern and western limits it is sometimes hard to distinguish from N. sylvatica. 
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Salix nigra? 
Ostrya virginiana 
Planera aquatica 



Small trees 

Ilex opaca 
Cornus Jiorida 
Magnolia glauca 



Shrubs and vines 



Ilex vomitoria 
Sabal glabra 

Callicarpa americana 
Rhus copallina 

(Helenium tenui folium) 
(Croton capitatus) 
Tillandsia usneoides 



Herbs 



Myrica cerifera 

(Daubentonia longifolia) 
Vitis rotundifolia 



Eupatorium compositi folium? 
{Euphorbia marginata) 



It seems probable that -this region has more species of timber 
trees than any other reasonably homogeneous area of the same 
size in Texas.* Nearly all of them are equally common as far 
east as Georgia — and most of them extend even to Maryland — 
but Magnolia grandiflora seems to be a little more abundant 
here than it is anywhere east of the Mississippi River. The 
abundance of Ilex vomitoria is rather surprising, for east of New 
Orleans its favorite habitat is sandy hammocks within a mile of 
salt water. The proportion of evergreens is pretty high, for Texas, 
presumably indicating soils below the average in fertility, though 
not the poorest in the state. 

The coast prairie. — On the south, not far from the main line 
of the Texas & New Orleans R. R. (Southern Pacific) from Orange 
to Houston, the hammock belt passes gradually into the coast 
prairie, an extensive and interesting region which has never been 
adequately described botanically. There are some outlying 
bodies of pine in the prairies, and some isolated prairies within 
the edge of the timber belt; and the opinion has been expressed 
by competent observers that the forest is encroaching on the 
prairie, rather rapidly for a successional change. The prairie region 
extends inland nearly to Hempstead, f in Waller County, ioo miles 

* Hartman, in the paper cited on a preceding page, enumerates 43 native specie s 
of trees from the vicinity of Huntsville. 

t Very likely this name was derived indirectly from Hampstead Heath in England, 
like that of Hempstead, Long Island, which is in the only known prairie east of the 
Alleghanies, and Hempstead County, Arkansas, which contains a few areas of black 
prairie similar geologically to that in Texas. 
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from the coast and about 250 feet above sea-level. Generally 
speaking, it is a vast flat plain, diversified in many places by 
mounds about a foot high and a few yards wide and depressions 
or " hog-wallows" that are even flatter, and less frequently by 
shallow waterways and a few "domes" that are of about the same 
shape as the mounds but many times larger.* 

Where the coast prairie extends farthest inland the soil is a 
sort of sandy loam, dry enough in places to afford a suitable 
habitat for a Selaginella of the rupestris group ;f but toward the 
coast, with decreasing altitude, and also with heavier summer rain 
(which naturally counterbalances the evaporation more than the 
same amount in winter wouldj) , the surface becomes more and more 
marshy, and at the same time more clayey, though the reason for 
this is not quite so obvious. In color the soil varies from gray to 
brown and nearly black, and it must be quite fertile, though the 
tests of evergreen percentages and amount of improved land, which 
have been used for some of the foregoing regions, are hardly 
applicable. 

The greater part of the area has never been cultivated (in 19 10 
only about 40 per cent of it was in farms and 14 per cent improved) , 
but there is a surprisingly large number of weeds, perhaps attri- 
butable to over-grazing, although very few cattle were in evidence 
at the time of my visit. It is very difficult, for a newcomer at 
least, to tell just which species are weeds and which are natives, 
so that the number of parentheses in the following list should not 
be taken too literally. 

* For topographic maps of parts of the coast prairie in Harris County, on a scale 
of two inches to the mile, with one-foot contour intervals, see the Cypress, Addicks 
and Aldine quadrangles of the U. S. Geological Survey, published in 1918 and 1919. 
The narrow wooded areas along streams are indicated by green overprint. 

The cause of the prairie mounds, is still a mystery (see Plant World 17: 39, 41. 
1914), but the domes are geological structures, which usually indicate accumulations 
of salt or petroleum, or both. The most noted dome in the whole country is Spindle- 
top, a few miles south of Beaumont. Oil derricks are abundant there and in 
numerous other places scattered over the prairie coast. 

t The type specimen of *S. Riddellii Van Eseltine (Contr. U. S. Nat. Herb. 20: 
162-163. Nov. 1918) is from Prairie View, Waller County. 

t See Science II. 48: 208-211. Aug. 30, 1918. At Port Arthur, in the south- 
eastern corner of the state, every house has a galvanized iron cistern to catch water 
from the roof, indicating copious summer rain and — presumably — unpalatable 
ground-water. 
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One might suppose that such a large and interesting and 
easily accessible prairie area would long ago have attracted both 
taxonomists and ecologists in considerable numbers, and that 
several descriptions of it would have been published before this: 
but the information about it in the existing botanical literature is so 
meager* as to be of very little assistance in identifying the plants 
that were not in bloom the latter part of August. Consequently 
the subjoined list contains many interrogation points, and even 
the names not queried should not be accepted without reserva- 
tions; but this is at least superior to previous lists for the same 
region in being longer and having the species arranged in approxi- 
mate order of abundance. 

The composition of the prairie vegetation varies considerably 
from place to place, even where soil conditions appear to be the 
same, and — which cannot be said of the three regions last de- 
scribed — many of the species are unknown east of the Mississippi 
River. This, together with the lack of flowers in many cases 
(which made even generic identifications doubtful sometimes), 
made it impossible for me to get a thoroughly representative list 
of plants in the short time available. 

Trees in the coast prairie are chiefly hardwoods characteristic 
of the neighboring hammock belt, growing on the banks of per- 
manent or intermittent streams, small groves of Pinus Taeda near 
the inland edge, and a species of Crataegus near the Brazos alluvial 
region to be described next. The only native shrubs observed 
were Myrica pumila, which is common on mounds and in other 
dry places, and Borrichia frutescens, in damp spots toward the 
coast. t If the exotic Daubentonia longifolia is classed as a shrub 
(and it is certainly much larger than the two native shrubs just 
mentioned, though probably shorter-lived), it is the most abundant 
one at the present time, in all sorts of places. Rosa bracteata, 
an Asiatic species, is scattered around Rosharon, in Brazoria 
County. 

* A few of the characteristic genera, both native and introduced, are mentioned 
on pages 19-20 of Bailey's Biological Survey of Texas; and Bray, on page 86 of his 
Bulletin 82, lists 22 species and 4 additional genera from the coast prairie, apparently 
mostly spring-flowering. 

f Shrubs not provided with subterranean stems, as Myrica pumila is, would 
lead a very precarious existence on a prairie subject to fire. 
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The following herbs were noted in going from Beaumont to 
Port Arthur and back (three or four miles of it on foot) on August 




Fig. 4. Prairie vegetation south of Nederland, Jefferson County. 
marginata and Eupatorium serotinum in foreground. August 21. 



Euphorbia 



22, from Prairie View to Houston on the 25th, and from Houston 
to Columbia and Brazoria to Houston on the 26th. 



(Euphorbia marginata) 
(Croton capitatus) 
Euphorbia hexagonal 
Gaura Lindheimeri 
Mesadenia lanceolata 
Chamaecrista fasciculata 
Helianthus sp.?* 
Baptisia leucophaea 
(Helenium tenuifolium) 
(Glottidium vesicarium) 
Eryngium yuccifolium 
Eupatorium serotinum 
Boltonia diffusa 
Chaetochloa sp. 
Diodia virginiana 
(Capriola Dactylon) 
Centella repanda 



Paspalum sp. 
Ambrosia psilostachya 
Spar Una patens? 
Ly thrum lanceolatum? 
Neptunia luteal 
Euthamia lanceolata? 
Baptisia sphaerocarpa? 
Jussiaea grandiflora 
Mimosa strigillosa? 
Sarothra Drummondii 
(Euphorbia maculata) 
Spilanthes repens 
Cuscuta arvensis 
Spartina junciformis? 
Eryngium Leavenworthii? 
Nama corymbosum 
Lippia sp. 



(and about 40 others less abundant) 



*A small erect composite with roughish linear leaves, not in bloom at this time, 
so that the genus is uncertain. 
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No doubt observations made along other routes, at other 
seasons, and after more experience in this part of the country 
would greatly extend this list and change the sequence consider- 
ably. But it is probably safe to say at this time that the families 
most largely represented are Compositae, Leguminosae, Euphor- 
biaceae and Gramineae (using these names in the older and broader 
sense), and that the total number of native species that could be 
found is well over ioo. The general aspect of the vegetation is 
much like that of some Illinois prairies, but the flora is of course 
very different, on account of the difference in climate. There 
is naturally a little more resemblance to the Grand Prairie of 
Arkansas.* 

A few of the economic features of this region may be of interest, 
besides the area of farm land which has already been given. In 
19 1 o the foreign white farmers (19 per cent of the total) outnum- 
bered the negro farmers (15 per cent). The average white farmer 
had 205 acres of land, of which 71 were improved, including 2.7 
acres of cotton and 7.9 of corn; and his buildings were worth $842. 
The yield of corn was 22.2 bushels per acre, which is higher than 
in any of the regions previously described, and seems to indicate 
that prairie soils are best for corn. (The black prairie ranked 
next in this respect.) 

The average negro farmer had 70 acres with 28 improved, of 
which 3.3 were in cotton and 5.7 in corn. His buildings were 
worth $256 (a little more than in the black prairie), and his corn 
crop was 16.4 bushels per acre. 

The Brazos alluvial region. — All the streams traversing the coast 
prairie seem to be bordered by strips of woodland, but along the 
Brazos and one or two near-by rivers near their mouths the wooded 
area is large enough to be treated as a separate region, as shown 
on the map. Its boundaries are pretty well defined, on the east 
at least, and it is said to cover about 900 square miles, mostly in 
Brazoria County. It has been described by Loughridge in his 
report on the cotton production of Texas, f and by Wm. T. Carter, 
Jr., in a " Reconnoissance soil survey of the central Gulf coast 
area of Texas. "t The latter covers all of this region except the 

* See Plant World 17: 40-44. 1914; 20: 58-61. IQI7- 

t Tenth Census U. S. 5 : 702-704. 1884. This includes two soil analyses. 

% Field Operations U. S. Bur. Soils 1910: 859-929. pi. 1-8. 
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small portion in Fort Bend County, as well as several counties 
occupied chiefly by coast prairie. 

This is not exactly a delta, as one might imagine from the map, 
nor even a flood-plain, for it is not noticeably lower than the 
adjacent country, and it does not appear to be subject to frequent 
inundation. At Columbia, about 25 miles from the coast, both 
banks of the river are something like 30 feet high and rather steep, 
which is quite a different condition from that along most rivers 
from New Jersey to Florida at that distance from their mouths, 
where the banks are usually low and swampy. (The Brazos 
differs also from most rivers of its size farther east in the coastal 
plain in having practically no navigation. Although it is about a 
thousand miles long and is said to have a drainage area of over 
40,000 square miles, the highway bridge at Columbia, though 
equipped with a draw span, had that permanently closed at the 
time of my visit so that it could not be turned to allow steamers 
to pass.) 

The soil varies with the distance from the river and coast, 
but much of that which I walked over between Columbia and 
Brazoria is a chocolate-colored stiff clay, designated on the govern- 
ment soil map just cited as " Trinity clay." A few of the charac- 
teristic trees were listed by Loughridge, and Carter described 
briefly the vegetation of nearly every type of soil in the whole 
area mapped by him, except — curiously enough — the " Trinity 
clay," which covers the greater part of the alluvial region. Both 
Loughridge and Carter make special mention of the "wild peach,' ' 
Prunus caroliniana, and Carter states that it is the most character- 
istic tree of one of the less extensive types of soil, the "Pledger 
silt loam," the boundaries of which may be traced by its presence. 
But strange to say, I did not happen to see any of it, or of Juniperus 
virginiana, which according to Professor Bray* was formerly abun- 
dant in this region, at least near the mouth of the San Bernard River. 

My observations in this rather unique area were all made on 
August 26, from the train, for about ten miles before arriving at 
Columbia, and in walking down the west side of the river, probably 
nowhere more than a mile from it, to Brazoria, and then from an- 
other train from Brazoria a few miles northeastward to the edge 
of the prairie again. The commonest plants seem to be as follows : 

* U. S. Forestry Bull. 47: 54. 1904; Univ. Texas Bull. 92: 68. 1907- 
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Hicoria Pecan 
Quercus virginiana 

Ulmus crassifolia 
Celtis sp. 

Crataegus sp. 



Ilex vomitoria 

Ampelopsis arbor ea 
Sabal glabra 

Vitis cinerea 



Large trees 

Acer Negundo 
Gleditsia triacanthos 
Quercus nigra 

Small trees 

Salix nigra? 

Shrubs and vines 

Rhus radicans 
Tecoma radicans 
Ilex decidua 
Berchemia scandens 



Tillandsia usneoides 

(Daubentonia longifolia) 
(Cardiospermum Halicacabum) 
{Euphorbia marginata) 



Herbs 

(Atheropogon curtipendulus) 
(Helenium tenuifolium) 
{Croton capitatus) 



The abundance of trees and shrubs with small thick or ever- 
green leaves — such as Quercus virginiana, Ulmus crassifolia, 
Ilex vomitoria, and the two trees mentioned in a preceding para- 
graph — and the absence of Liquidambar, in such a rich-looking 




Fig. 5. Ilex vomitoria, Hicoria Pecan, Sabal glabra, etc., on dark brown stiff 
clay in Brazos River bottoms between Columbia and Brazoria. August 26. 
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soil, is rather surprising. It is also interesting to note that there 
are more vines than shrubs in the list, and that all the herbs but 
the first-named (and that is an epiphyte) are weeds. The scarcity 
of native herbs in a list made up from car-window notes in a 
densely wooded region would, not be surprising, but in this case 
I .was on the ground for a few hours, and walked eight or ten miles. 
Several other herbs were seen only once or twice and therefore 
not listed above, but practically all of those were weeds too. 

The economic features of this region deserve a passing mention. 
It covers about half of Brazoria County, and the census statistics 
for that county therefore give an approximation of conditions in 
the alluvial region. Less than 10 per cent of the area of the 
county was cultivated in 1910, and there were nearly as many 
negro as white farmers. (Negroes are probably in the majority 
in the alluvial region.) The average white farmer in the county 
had 240 acres, of which 57 were improved, and buildings worth 
$917; while the negro farmer got along with 41 acres, 25 of them 
improved, and buildings worth $165. The large size of the white 
men's farms and the value of the buildings on them (surpassing 
any other region in eastern Texas in both respects) probably 
indicate that many if not most of them were sugar plantations. 
For according to Loughridge this region was called the "sugar- 
bowl" of Texas, on account of being the chief sugar-producing 
area of the state.* The average white farmer in the county had 
only about 2 acres in cotton and 8 in corn, while his negro neighbor 
had nearly 7 acres in cotton and 8^ in corn. The yield of cotton 
in 1909 was very low, only about a tenth of a bale per acre. 

Conclusion 
A week's sojourn in eastern Texas, supplemented by examina- 
tion of the literature afterward, brought out some very pronounced 
contrasts between different portions, and considerable difference 
between the area as a whole and other parts of the coastal plain in 
the same latitude several hundred miles farther east, say in Ala- 
bama and Georgia, where temperature conditions are substantially 
the same and the annual precipitation not much greater. 

* In 1880 the only Texas counties that had more than 300 acres of sugar-cane 
were Brazoria, with 3358, and Fort Bend, with 1738. In 1910 Fort Bend had 6775 
acres, Wharton 4714, and Brazoria 2037. (These three counties are all contiguous.) 
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Considering physical features first, Texas evidently has more 
black soil and less sand and red soil, less potable water, water- 
power and navigation, and fewer gullies, steep hills, rich woods, 
ravines, caves, springs, clear streams, non-alluvial swamps, and 
bogs than the more easterly states. 

Botanically eastern Texas, comparatively speaking, seems to 
be poorly provided with shade-loving spring flowers, Sphagnum, 
ferns, Juniperus, Taxodium, orchids, Arundinaria, Cyperaceae, 
Populus, Betula, Alnus, Fagus, Quercus alba, Magnolia glauca, 
Liriodendron, Platanus, Acer rubrum, A. saccharinurn, Sassafras, 
Cornus, Nyssa, Ericaceae and Sambucus, to mention a few of the 
more obvious cases. If we had more complete information about 
the composition of Texas soils we could probably explain some of 
these things better than we can now. 



